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A WILDERNESS OF WILD-DUCKS. 


A taste for natural history, a fondness for what quaint | the place, I am forbidden to reveal. 


attained my long-desired object, 
it matters not to state. The time was last September ; 
I was admitted 


old Izaak Walton terms the contemplative man’s recre- by the proprietor, who, conducting the operations of 
ation, and an especial interest in all matters relating to | his own establishment in person, was partly independ- 
the finned and feathered tribes of animals, annually | ent of any opposition to my presence, from the almost 
attract me to the fen-districts of England. On one of | superstitious prejudices of the men generally employed 
these excursions, about nine years since, I accidentally | in these places. Perfectly aware that the slightest 
learned, to my great surprise, that in this country of | indiscretion on my part might entail a heavy pecuniary 
sights and sight-seers, there were places strictly tabooed | loss on my liberal-minded conductor, I submitted to be 
from all but the very few persons employed in their | led by the arm while on the delicate ground. More- 
management: places that had never been profaned by | over, I promised to tread as lightly as possible, to 
the presence of a stranger; where even the spells of preserve the strictest silence, to guard against any 
that most potent of enchanters—money—fail to gain | inadvertent exclamation escaping my lips, and to 


an entrance; and where, I may add for the benefit of 
those who love a spice of the horrible, many hundreds of 
innocent lives are yearly sacrificed before the insatiate 
shrine of Mammon. Naturally of a persevering dispo- 
sition, I have, time after time, made various attempts 
to gain admission to several of these places; but in 
each instance met with a decided, and, in truth, some- 
times not very polite refusal. It is, however, only fair 
to state that the principal objection was not lest I 
should become ‘ mair wise,’ as Burns has it, but lest 
my undesirable presence should interfere with the suc- 
cessful working, or detract from the reputation of the 
establishment ; for, like many other business under- 
takings, the profits of these places depend solely on 
their reputation—their reputation, among the wildest 
of birds, in utter deserts unknown to the eye, unfre- 
quented by the foot of the great persecutor, man. 
Consequently the sight, sound, or even odour of a man, 
if detected by the most timid and watchful of animals, 
might render fruitless the operations of weeks, and 
seriously reduce the profits of a whole season. 


Human curiosity ever hankers to acquire a know- | 
ledge of the secret and forbidden ; so each refusal made | 


me the more anxious to succeed ; every new discovery 
abroad tantalised me to think how I had been baffled 
at home. Captain M‘Clure solved the long-hidden 
problem of the north-west passage ; while I, Bradshaw 
in hand, was fruitlessly fretting and fuming up and 
down on the Eastern Counties Railway. Lake Ngami 
was explored ; but I could not gain access to a Norfolk 
or Lincolnshire duck-pond. Lieutenant Burton entered 
the kaaba, kissed the black stone, and pelted the repre- 
sentative of a certain person who shall here be name- 


an English fen. At last perseverance met with its 
reward. By a curious coincidence, on the very morn- 


of Mount Ararat, I received a letter which gave me 
hopes, and subsequently led to their realisation. 


a 


less; yet I could not penetrate the hidden recesses of 


ing I read an account, in the T'imes, of the late ascent 


abstain from coughing or sneezing, though a piece of 
| lighted turf should be held beneath my nose, to over- 
| power the undesirable odour of my breath. Upon 
| these conditions, all of which, I am happy to say, I 
| faithfully, yet somewhat irksomely fulfilled, I was 
| admitted among the devious covered-ways, and behind 
| the treacherous screens of a place which wild-fowl 
| foolishly consider to be a sanctuary, but which men 
| technically, as well as literally, term a decoy. 

| ‘Dear me!’ exclaims the reader, ‘it is a decoy for 
| catching wild-fowl the man makes so much mysterious 
| fuss about. Almost every book on natural history 
describes it; and there is a capital account of one in 
| the Penny Magazine, which, with two illustrations, 
| explain the whole affair.’ Softly, good reader. All 
the descriptions you have read were inaccurate, being 
| derived from hearsay, and not from eyesight. ‘The 
| ilustrations in the Penny Magazine are nice wood-cuts ; 
| but, though they have since done duty in another 
| publication, the Museum of Animated Nature, they are, 
| nevertheless, mere fancy sketches, representing neither 
the form, the working, nor the habitués of a decoy. 
One yelp of that noisy spaniel would ruin a dozen 
decoys. The dog, too, is represented behind the birds, as 
if frightening them, instead of being before, to attract 
them. Those well-dressed individuals, in sporting 
habiliments, would terrify a decoy-man into fits. One 
of them, as if to heighten the absurdity of the affair, 
is represented with a gun in his hand; while a gun in 
a decoy would be as much out of place as a blazing 
firebrand in a powder-magazine. So strictly, indeed, 
have strangers been prohibited from entering a decoy, 
that even the late distinguished naturalist, Mr Yarrell, 
copied these erroneous illustrations from the Penny 
Magazine into his standard work on British birds; 
with one slight exception, however—the ridiculous 
apparition of the man with the gun was judiciously 
omitted in the copy. 

; Adecoy is a sequestered pond or lake, sheltered on 
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all sides by thickets and reeds. It must be far from 
any human habitation, and the proprietor must possess 
sufficient influence, or surrounding land, to prevent 
the most distant report of a gun from ever being 
heard in its silent precincts. The whistle of the 
ploughman, the tinkle of the sheep-bell, the sharpening 
of the mower’s scythe, must never be heard in this 
wilderness of wild-fow]. It must be far from a road 
or navigable river. The shrill shriek of a railway- 
engine, the hollow rumble of a wagon, the lively 
rattle of an oar, the dull creaking of a barge’s sail, are 
heard on still days at a considerable distance, but 
must never be heard there. The decoy, in short, must 
be perfectly noiseless, except such noise as its feathered 
inhabitants choose to make themselves. The sound 
made by a few blows of a hammer, in mending a gate, 
half a mile off, has put upon the wing all the birds in a 
decoy, and injured the quiet character of the place for 
some time. 

Decoys, like many other things, differ in their size 
and arrangements; I shall therefore more particularly 
describe the one I have myself seen. The lake is 
rather less than three acres in extent, and star-shaped, 
having six corners or recesses. From each corner, a 
curved ditch, covered by arched hoops, over which 
netting is spread, runs into the land; these ditches are 
termed ‘pipes,’ and in them the birds are captured, 
when allured from the central pond. The pipes, at their 
junction with the lake, are about eighteen feet wide, 
and the first hoop of netting is ten feet high, but both 
gradually contract, during their semicircular length 
of seventy-five yards, till they arrive at their joint 
terminus, the fatal tunnel or purse net, which lies upon 
the ground. The object of having six pipes, opening 
to opposite points of the compass, is to suit different 
winds; for the most advantageous time to lure the 
birds is when the wind blows sideways down the pipe; 
then the smell of the decoy-man is carried away to 
leeward, and the fowl ever prefer to swim against the 
wind. Seen from a balloon, the decoy would not 
uncharacteristically resemble an immense spider, the 
main pool being the body, the pipes its outstretched 
legs. 

To some extent on each side of tie mouth of a pipe, 
and facing the lake, there is a line of reed-screen; and 
on the outer bend of the semicircular shaped pipe, 
there is a series of ten or twelve screens, each about 
twelve feet in length, and overlapping each other at 
their extremities. These last-mentioned screens are 
called ‘shootings ;’ like all the rest in the decoy, they 
are made of the common marsh-reeds, and it is behind 
them the man is concealed when observing and 
‘working,’ as he terms it, the birds. Between all 
these screens and the water, there is left a small 
margin of bank. The net, for some distance up the 
pipe, is fastened to the screens, but still further up it 
is pegged down to the ground. As the more open the 
place seems to be, the birds have less cause for sus- 
picion, the screens are seldom more than five and a 
half feet in height; and, consequently, a tall man 
cannot shew his figure to much advantage in a decoy. 

Such are the general features of a decoy; but it 
would be quite useless for any practical purpose, if 
the proprietor did not enlist in his service the aid of 
two very dissimilar animals—a dog and a duck. The 
dog is of no particular breed, merely a wretched little 
mongrel, the stupidest of the canine race, and utterly 
useless for any other purpose. It must be perfectly 
mute, never known even to whimper, and have no 
predilection for hunting any kind of game whatever, 
save and except the small deer that may seek suste- 
nance and shelter in its dirty coat. It knows no name 
or familiar appellation, but obeys the silent movement 
of its master’s hand. Its sole work is to jump in and 
out, as quickly as possible, between two screens, and 
as, unlike other dogs used in catching wild animals, 


it has no sporting interest in this jumping exercise— 
as, from its want of common canine intelligence, it 
has no sense of duty or gratitude to stimulate its 
activity, every time it jumps it servilely receives its 
wages in the form of a piece of bread. Its education 
costs but little trouble. It is first trained to jump 
for bread, in and out, among the chairs and tables 
of a dwelling-house, and when perfect, is taken to 
the decoy, where it becomes an unconscious instrument 
of destruction in its master’s hands. Nor is the decoy- 
duck one whit more conscious of the purpose for 
which it is employed than the dog. To be sure, we 
may all have read, in some works on natural history, 
how the decoy-duck evinces a fiendish delight in 
luring its simple associates to the slaughter ; and even 
poets and moralists have not disdained to cite the 
unconscious tool as an example of treachery; but all 
such stories are sheer nonsense—the duck, like the 
dog, works for food alone, and neither knows nor cares 
anything about the fate of those it lures to death. 
The decoy-ducks are selected from such of the young 
of the domesticated kind as may happen to possess 
the distinctive plumage of their wild ancestors. Their 
training commences in their first year. They are shut 
up in an outhouse or some other secluded place, and 
fed only by the person who is to use them, and who, 
while they are eating, whistles in a peculiar and almost 
inaudible tone. They soon learn to know their feeder’s 
peculiar step and whistle, and to eat out of his hand. 
They are then taken to the decoy, where they are 
fed every night in one of the pipes; the call by which 
they are brought to feed is the low faint whistle 
already mentioned. 

Having mentioned the decoy-man’s friends and 
assistants, I must now allude to his enemies and 
opposers, who as unconsciously frustrate, as the former 
aid his labours. And these opposers are the more 
tormenting, as, from the very nature of the place, their 
opposition is carried on with full impunity; they can- 
not be driven away or destroyed, without forfeiting 
the quiet, unfrequented-by-man character of the decoy, 
upon which alone all success depends. The larger 
birds of the hawk tribe do not fail to levy toll on the fat 
young ducks, yet they are less antagonistic to the suc- 
cessful working of the decoy than the piscivorous heron. 
This bird delights to fish in the shallow water at the 
entrance of a pipe. With glistening eye and head 
drawn back, in readiness for the fatal blow, the heron, 
as motionless as if carved in stone, patiently waits till 
some wandering fish ventures within reach of its elastic 
neck; then, with the quickness of lightning, its beak 
is launched forth, the fish is caught and gulped, and 
the bird instantaneously resumes its fixed attitude, till 
another victim approaches within its deadly range. 
The mere presence of a heron fishing at the mouth of 
a pipe would be of little moment, if the senses of this 
bird were not more acute than even those of the wild- 
fowl. The slightest movement of the decoy-man behind 
the screen, the scent of the burning turf he occa- 
sionally lights to prevent the birds from being sensible 
of his own effluvia, is sufficient to startle the heron, 
which flies off with the peculiar scream of dismay it 
invariably utters when suddenly alarmed. There may 
not be a universal language among birds, but each 
tribe well knows the alarm-cry of another. Conse- 
quently, the wild-fowl are alarmed by the cry of the 
heron; they know there is danger somewhere, though 


from what cause or in what quarter they cannot per- | 


ceive. Becoming restless and suspicious, they take up 
a position in the centre of the lake, and more than one 
day may pass before their apprehensions are quieted, 
and they again approach the vicinity of the pipes. 
Sometimes the heron will impudently perch itself on 
the topmost hoop of the netted covering of the pipe, 
and there seemingly sleep for hours. But, whether 
asleep or awake, it is ever on the alert; and as long as 
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the heron chooses to remain in its elevated position, 
the decoy-man must lie concealed as close as Falstaff 
in the buck-basket, lest by any means he should 
disturb the most unwelcome visitor. 

There is also one species of duck, the pochard or 
dun-bird, whose habits and customs are exceedingly 
annoying to the decoy-man. Not only do they very 
rarely permit themselves to be caught, but they do all 
in their power to prevent that fate happening to others. 
They will fill the entrance of a pipe, amusing them- 
selves by diving for grain that may have sunk there, 
and assiduously drive away whole flocks of simpler 
teal, widgeon, and wild-ducks that would go up the 
channel, for the benefit of the decoy-man and their own 
destruction. The most agile manceuvres of the decoy- 
dog have no attraction for them; with the decoy-duck, 
they scorn to associate. This is the more titesome, 
that the pochard, being a near relative of the famous 
canvas-back duck of America, is second only to it in 
epicurean estimation, and always commands a high 
price in the market. Nor is this cautious conduct of 
the pochards caused by mere suspicion—they actually 
know that danger exists in the upper part of the pipe. 

| Of all the duck tribe, they alone have the boldness and 
sagacity to make good their retreat after having passed 
a certain point in that fatal pathway to the poulterer’s 
shop. They may not know all the dread secrets of the 
sanguinary shambles at the further end of the pipe, 
but they know quite enough: they have seen a man 
in the pipe, and they alone, of all the wild frequenters 
of the decoy, have seen that man and escaped with 
life—whether to tell the tale or not, who can say ? 

The pike is another grievous nuisance to the decoy- 
man. Though this rapacious fish will actually devour 
young ducks, yet such depredations are of little conse- 
quence compared with the mischief it often causes, by 
frightening the old oness After having gorged like a 
boa constrictor, it loves to lie in the quiet shallow 
water at the mouth of a pipe, there, in all probability, 
to digest its prey and meditate on future rapine. The 
day may be favourable for sport: a flock of wild-fowl, 
piloted by the decoy-duck, may be swimming into the 
pipe, like a fleet of ships entering a haven, when the 
lazy pike, with one slight splash of its tail, rolls 
lubberly round to see who the intruders may be. It 
is enough: in one instant the frightened birds are on 
the wing, their necks are saved for that day, and the 
decoy-man loses a catch worth probably L.20, all 
through that splash of a fish’s tail. 

The wild-fowl, according to their natural habit, 
leave the decoy every evening, at twilight, to feed in 
the surrounding marshes, and returning at daybreak 
in the morning, sleep till about noon, when they waken 


duck’s behaviour at this critical moment, and its 
behaviour entirely depends on the state of its appetite. 
If it has had but a scant supper the previous evening, 
it will hurriedly flutter and splash along the water 
towards the pipe, and thereby alarm and disconcert 
the wild birds. If, on the other hand, it has had 
too plentiful a supper, it will be careless and indif- 
ferent, and fail to attract the attention of its neigh- 
bours. But if the proper medium has been observed, 
it will swim towards the pipe with a self-satisfied 
going-to-dinner sort of air, that irresistibly induces a 
number, more or less, of the wild-fowl to join its 
company. As the flock approach the shore, the birds 
on the bank, seeing that something is going on, join 
the others in the water, and the whole soon arrive at 
the mouth of the pipe, where the decoy-duck, having 
accomplished its duty, falls in the rear. The most 
remarkable part of the proceeding, the attraction of 
the dog, then comes into play. The decoy-man, 
stationed behind the first screen, or shooting, next 
to the lake, throws a small piece of bread on the 
ground, and the dog, as duly trained, does not pick 
up the bread at once, but, making a circuit, jumps 
through a place, left for the purpose, where the shoot- 
ings overlap, to the front of the screen, in full sight of 
the birds, and rapidly jumping out again at another 
place, picks up the bread, and returns to its master. 
The birds, instead of being alarmed at this momentary 
apparition of the dog, are attracted by curiosity, or 
some other motive, and swim up the pipe towards 
the place where it disappeared. The man and dog then 
move noiselessly on to the next screen; a similar opera- 
tion is repeated, and the birds, again attracted, follow. 
Great patience and much skill, the fruit of long expe- 
rience, are required to conduct this process success- 
fully. By moving small sticks, artfully inserted in the 
screens, the decoy-man can always have a momentary 
view of his intended victims; and he must carefully 
study every circumstance for and against him—the 
wind, weather, and season of the year; the temper of 
the birds—whether they be eager or indifferent, timid 
or bold, reckless or suspicious, and act accordingly. If 
all go well, the wild-fowl follow the dog from screen 
to screen, till the semicircular bend of the pipe shuts 
out the view from the lake. The man then shews 
himself, waving his hat behind the birds, and the 
latter, panic-stricken, and afraid to pass him down- 
wards to the lake, confusedly scurry along the avenue 
of death into the fatal purse-net, where, in a few 
minutes, their necks are dislocated, and they become 
food for epicures. One man is quite sufficient to 
‘work’ the birds. In peculiar cases, when an assistant 
is required, additional care and caution must be used. 


up, and commence the amusements and avocations of | But if a third person be behind the screens, the wild- 


the day. ‘Their first attention is paid to dress. 


ing carefully preened their feathers, they break up | 


| 


into groups, and apparently engage in animated con- | 


yersations. If towards the earlier part of the year, a 
good deal of flirtation is carried on among the younger 
birds, and rival beaux adjust their jealous differences 
in single combat ; for polygamy, though a recognised 
institution among domesticated ducks, is unpractised 
by the wild species. The banks of the decoy, for some 
distance on each side of the entrance of a pipe, are 
levelled, and kept free from rank herbage; and here a 
number of the birds sedately sit, while the rest pursue 
their various amusements in the water, as free and 
unconstrainedly, as if they were in the desolate wilds 
of Bothnia, where many of them were hatched. Little 
do they fancy that the watchful eye of the silent 
decoy-man is anxiously studying all their movements, 
through cunningly constructed holes in the reed-screen. 
About two o’clock, if the wind, weather, and other con- 
tingencies be favourable, the decoy-man emits the 
peculiar faint whistle which serves as a dinner-call to 


the decoy-duck. Everything depends on the decoy- 


Hay- | fowl, in spite of the burning turf, which is occasionally 


lighted, will perceive the human odour, and, becoming 
suspicious, speedily make their exit from the pipe. 

The decoy-duck, as already observed, remains at the 
mouth of the pipe, and when the tragedy at the other 
end is consummated, comes in, and gets its dinner. 
The man does not approve of a decoy-duck that is 
‘too bold,’ meaning thereby one that leads the way 
up the pipe. When questioned why so, he replies: 
‘Because it might fancy, some fine day, to turn round 
and lead the way out again.’ This, I suspect, is not 
the exact reason. The decoy-man, passing the greater 
part of his solitary life in the silent and unhealthy 
marsh, skilled in the signs of the heavens foretelling 
change of wind or weather, and in the movements 
and habits of the brute creation—constantly exercis- 
ing his little more than mere animal cunning against 
the nearly, if not quite equal instinct of the wild-fowl 
—is, as may wéil be supposed, one of the most uncom- 
municative of men, and brimful of the strangest 
prejudices and most curious superstitions. The true 
reason why he does not approve of the decoy-duck 
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swimming up the pipe is, that he does not want it 
to know anything about the neck-dislocating business ; 
he wishes it to know him, not as the murderer of its 
companions, but as its faithful friend and feeder, and 
that is all he wants it to know. 

The attraction of the dog is certainly a curious fact. 
When the birds are new-comers into the decoy, they 
will crowd upon one another, apparently to enjoy the 
sight of the miserable little quadruped ; they will turn 
round with doubt and dissatisfaction when it dis- 
appears behind the screen, and push forward again 
with alacrity when it reappears. The old stagers in 
the decoy, however, are not so readily attracted by the 
dog; on some occasions, it will require to be ‘ put 
through,’ as it is termed, many times at one screen 
before the birds enter into the spirit of the thing. 
When they are very indifferent to its motions, a red 
handkerchief, tied round the dog’s neck, frequently 
attracts them. But how or why does the dog attract 
them? If a decoy-man be asked this question, he will 


| give the very unsatisfactory reply: ‘ Because they take 


it for a fox.’ In my opinion, the ducks are attracted 
by curiosity, in the first instance, and then follow the 
movements of the dog out of a natural but silly spirit 


| Of bravado. Something of a similar kind may be 
| observed when a number of tame ducks are swimming 
;| in a pond, and a dog comes to drink; the birds will 
| gather up in a body, and swim a short distance towards 


the dog, as if to threaten or intimidate it; and if the 
dog walks away along the edge, they will follow 
quacking, as if they chuckled at their own courage 


| and the intruder’s inglorious retreat. 


I have already alluded to the sagacity of the 


| pochard, I shall now explain its mode of escape. 


Sometimes, in a dark night, the commander of a ship 
will suddenly find himself surrounded by shoals; 
danger is on every side, and no friendly light to shew 
the safe course. When such a circumstance occurs, 
the only method of escape is to go about, and, if the 


|| wind will permit, steer towards the directly opposite 


point of the compass to that which the ship had just 
been steered. The reason is obvious; by doing so, 
the vessel passes over the same track as she had 
recently been passing over; and the very circumstance 
of her having passed over it proves that, wherever 
danger may exist, that course at least is safe. Now 


this is just the method of escape adopted by the | 


pochards. When the man shews himself, they, instead 
of recklessly dashing into unknown dangers, dive, and 
make the best of their way down the pipe, following 
the exact course by which they came up; and thus 
it is that they, of all the wild birds in the decoy, have 
seen tlie man and lived. 

The decoy-men tell how one of their race, a noted 
destroyer of the bird tribe, was so ‘awfully aggravated’ 
by the cunning pochards, that he determined, even at 
the risk of alarming the decoy, to ‘circumvent’ them, 
in the following manner :—A net was pegged down at 
the bottom of the water, ready to be raised, at a given 
signal, over the mouth of the pipe. When the alarm 
was given, the pochards dived in their usual manner, 
but coming to the net, they turned, took wing, and 
flew a short distance up the pipe, then wheeling, they 
dashed back again, and forced their way out through 
the narrow interstice left between the net and the 
arched roof of the pipe. Indeed, in the decoy-man's 
estimation, the pochard is a sort of minor incarnation 
of the evil one—more of a demon than a duck. 

The season for working the decoy is during the five 
months comprised between the lst of October and the 
Ist of March. Great numbers of wild-ducks, breeding 
in the decoy, remain all the year round, and their 
young are in fine condition, and might easily be taken 
in September; but there would be no sale for them, 
that being the month par excellence of partridges. 
About the beginning of October, particularly if north- 


easterly winds prevail, the first flight of foreign birds, by some 
teal, widgeon, wild-ducks, pochards, shovellers, and of hum 
pin-tail, arrive from their solitary breeding-quarters istic of 
in the almost boundless morasses of Northern Europe; blockhe 
but it is not till severe weather sets in that these men of. 
first-comers are followed by the second and grand statesm 
migration. During hard frosts, the birds cannot sense 0 
be worked in the usual manner; yet even then, On the 
considerable numbers are taken, by breaking the ice in pern 
in the pipes at night, and laying a train of refuse ||| to view 
malt, barley, or other grain, to allure the fowl past the | laugh, | 
fatal point where the man shews himself. It is at honour 
night, too, that all repairs must be made in the nets | prosaist 
and screens, when the birds are away on their habitual ||) professi 
feeding-excursions. | || know h 
Blomefield, in his history of Norfolk, states that | provoke 
decoys were invented by a certain Sir William Wood- } 
house, in the reign of James I.; but there is an I 
ancient Egyptian painting in the British Museum, | 
probably as old as the first Pharaoh, which evidently | 
represents the catching of wild-fowl on the decoy- 
system. The swarthy profile of the Egyptian fowler 
is depicted in the very act of shewing himself to the | 
frightened birds, at his feet is the tame decoy-duck, |fJ! who, fr 
while a cat performs the duty of the dog. |) never-f 
Whatever decoys may have been at one time, they | Gene 
are not now considered to be profitable speculations. ||) persona 
Year by year witnesses their decrease, and they will |) yarious 
very soon be numbered among the things that have |[M) carliest 
been. The domesticated animals are speedily usurping || | existen 
the erst desolate haunts of the wild children of nature; |B} from t 
the yellow grain and meat-producing turnip are profit- |, | savage 
ably supplanting the rustling reeds and mallows of the || he is « 
marsh. The wild feathered tribes, that withstood the |¥! charact 
bow and net of our ancestors, the fowling-piece of the |) growth 
modern sportsman, and the professional shooter’s |! jt is u 
murderous punt-gun, large enough to have passed for ||! quaries 
a piece of artillery in the time of Elizabeth, are now ||) 
nearly exterminated by still more formidable and more 
useful weapons—the pick, shovel, and wheel-barrow of || 
the indomitable navvy. 


A HARLEQUINADE. 


Lest we should be accused of misleading our readers, | 
| by our title, into the belief that we are about to intro- | 


duce them to one of those wonderful medleys of whim- 
sicality, incoherence, and perpetual transformations, | 
which, to the detriment of ‘the legitimate drama’ 
during part of the year, form the chief attraction of | 
our theatres, we hasten to say that we propose to trace, | 
in connection with the volatile hero who gives his | 
name to these performances, the remarkable unity and || 
consistency of human nature, which allows us to link | 
together by a chain of historic probabilities the shouts | faces 
of laughter created by the pantomimes of the present | them v 
day, not only with the merriment that relaxed the |) ally th 
minds of the austere Romans and curled the lips of the eventu 
refined Greeks, but also with the uncouth mirth of the lin wo 
savage races of antiquity, as well as of our own times. ithe dr 
The love of the grotesque must indeed be inherent charac 
in human nature, when we see that—while taste differs only ¢ 
in all other matters, and that otherwise numberless | §)| slipped 
gradations of refinement separate the pastimes of 
civilised nations from those of savages and barbarians, 
and distinguish the pleasures of the educated classes 
of a community from those of the rude multitude—the 
antics of a clown or a harlequin will shake the dia- 
phragm of a queen as well as of a clodhopper, and will 
call forth bursts of applause from an Athenian as well 
as from a Japanese public, or from a group of South- 
sea Islanders or Kamskatkadales, And in saying this, 
let it not be supposed that we wish to insinuate that 
the more refined and civilised are thus degraded to tlie 
level of the more rude and barbarous, for we would 
only indicate the common nature of all; and — 
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by some considered the grand distinctive characteristic 
of humanity, is at all events by no means a character- 
istic of fools. On the contrary, it is in general your 
blockhead who is solemn; and some of the greatest 
men of antiquity, as well as of modern times—warriors, 
statesmen, and philosophers—have evinced a strong 
sense of the ludicrous, and have been great laughers. 
On the other hand, the power to seize what is ludicrous 
in permanent as well as flecting things, to hold it up 
| to view, and to call forth a spontaneous and hearty 


laugh, is so far from being an everyday gift, that all | 
| honour is due to him who possesses it, be he poet or 


\ prosaist, actor in the legitimate drama, or harlequin, 
|| professional or amateur. ‘It is a great science to 


|| know how to assume those attitudes which will most | 


|| provoke laughter,’ says one of the apologists of harle- 
|| quin—for, like all great characters, he has had his 
| detractors and apologists—and if it be true, as has 
] been maintained by a great physician, that in the 
| majority of cases that came under his notice during 
|| forty years of practice, death ensued from depression 
|| of spirits more than from actual disease, how great a 
|| benefactor of mankind must not that personage be 
| who, from the earliest times to the present, has been a 
|| never-failing source of mirth and entertainment! 
Generically, harlequin belongs to the grotesque 
| personages, regular jesters by profession, who, under 
| various names and aspects, can be traced back to the 
| earliest period of history among all nations, and whose 
existence, even in pre-historic periods, may be inferred 
| from the presence of similar characters among the 
| savage tribes of the present day ; specifically, however, 
| he is comparatively a new-comer among us, yet his 
| character and honours are by no means of mushroom 
|| growth, for though his origin may be somewhat obscure, 
| it is undoubtedly of very ancient date. Some anti- 
| quaries maintain that he is a scion of the family of 
| the satyrs, who played so great a part in ancient 


! Greek comedy; and to whom, as they indicate, he 


|| bears a strong resemblance, not only in point of mask | 
land girdle, and tight-fitting garments that imitate | 


|| nakedness, while the peculiarity of his knee-coverings 

leave you to imagine the receding knees of the satyr— 
| but still more in his mischievous tricks, his bounds 
| and leaps, and other antics, in his jests and railleries, 


and even in the peculiar tones of his voice; for the | 


| original Italian harlequin, we must remember, was a 
character in spoken comedy as well as in dumb 
| pantomime. 
Greek comedy, more especially in the earlier times, 
was richly interspersed with buffoonery ; and various 
|means were resorted to by actors to increase the 
| grotesque and ludicrous effect of the characters they 
| were to represent. At first, they used to smear their 
faces with leaven; at a later period, they covered 
them with masks, made of the leaves of trees. Gradu- 
ally the masks came to be made of bark or leather ; and 
eventually, they were so far improved as to be cut out 
‘in wood by expert sculptors, under the direction of 
| the dramatic authors, and in accordance with the 
characters to be represented. These masks, which not 
| only covered the face, but the whole head, being 
| slipped on like a helmet, at length came to represent 


made to produce a likeness of the person to be 
represented ; but subsequently, when such imitations 
were declared illegal, it became matter of study to 
produce masks as exaggerated as possible, in order 
to avoid the possibility of being accused of having 
infringed the law, and incurred the consequent penalty ; 
and thus came into existence those strange caricatures 
of humanity, which, though considerably modified, 
have continued their hold upon the popular taste in 
| most European countries, from antiquity, through the 
dark and middle ages, down to our own days. 

Though the Romans are believed to have been 
| indebted to the Etruscans, and through this latter 
| people to the Lydians, for their first dramatic perform- 
ances—which seem to have been pantomimic actions 
adapted to music—at a later period they servilely copied 
the comedy of the Greeks, both as to plot, manner of 
acting, and dramatis persone; and in tracing the 
descent of harlequin, we may therefore conclude, with- 
out being too hazardous, that the parasite of the Roman 
stage, distinguished by his peculiar dress, his curry- 
comb, his oil-cruise, and his little wand, and who is 
supposed by the great German dramaturg, Lessing, to 
have been the harlequin of the ancients, was only a 
modified representation of the same character on the 

Greek stage; and thus we shall have fairly established 
| our hero as the offspring of the two leading nations of 
| antiquity. Whence, indeed, but from the centunculus, 
| or many-coloured dress of the Roman Aistriones, can 
| be derived that close-fitting patchwork vest and hose, 
| that bears no affinity to any other known costume in 
| Europe at any period? And the leather foot-covering 
| of harlequin, soft and pliant, and without heels, may we 
| not suppose that it is an approach to the naked foot of 
| the histrio, whose blackened visage and closely-shaven 
| head is also imitated by the black mask and tight- 
| fitting skull-cap of the Italien buffoon? Riccoboni, 
who strongly participates in the notion of Harlequin’s 
descent from the Roman histriones—although the cor- 
roborative fact of the latter having, like harlequin, 
always worn a short wooden sabre at their side, was not 
then known—supperts his opinion by pointing to the 
| fact, that among the best of the early Tuscan writers, 
| Harlequin and his colleague Scapino are always deno- 
| minated Zanni, which he derives from the Latin Sannio, 
of which character Cicero gives a description which 
| exactly suits that of Harlequin. However, Carlo Dati, 
| Ménage, and other authors, maintain, on the contrary, 
| that Zanni means nothing more than Giovanni, which, 
! in the Tuscan abbreviation, is called Gianni; and think 

that this appellation may be derived from the name of 
| some early and distinguished actor of the part. How- 
| ever this may be (and Riccoboni has taken great pains 
to refute the assertion), it is a remarkable fact that 
the jesters of almost all European nations go by the 
name of John: as, for instance, our own Jack Pudding, 
the Jean Potage of the French, the Hans Wurst and 
| Hanns Darum of the Germans, and the Hans Nar of the 
| Scandinavians. Indeed, though all antiquarics scem 
| agreed as to the probable very ancient descent of our 
| prince of motleys, the origin of his name, though 
| evidently of much more recent date than the character, 
| is still buried in obscurity. The most current belief at 


certain fixed comic characters, which were constantly | one time was, that it was derived from a young actor 
recurring in the comedies—such as a cook, a slave- | of the part, belonging to an Italian troop that performed 

| dealer, a parasite, a courtesan, a boor, a female slave, | in Paris during the reign of Henry III., and who, being 
| &e.—each having distinctive characteristic features, | a great favourite of a certain M. Harley de Chanvallon, 
| that were deemed so essential, that it became usual | was called in derision by his envious fellow-actors, 
| to make drawings of the masks to be used in the per- | Harlequin, or little Harley. But this, as well as the 
| formance of the characters in a comedy, and to place | other tradition, that the name first arose during the 
|| these at the head of the piece under the name of | reign of Francis I., and was used to throw opprobrium 
i, dramatis persone. As long as it was allowed to! on the emperor Charles V. (Charles Quint), seem to be 
represent upon the stage living persons, many of the | totally exploded, and we know of no better hypothesis 
masks, though they may, from the clumsiness of their | that has arisen in their stead; for we cannot consider 
make, have produced a grotesque effect, were not | as such the supposition that the name is derived from 
intended so to do, attempts being, on the contrary, | the word harle or herle, the name of a river-bird. The 
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earliest mention of it, we believe, which has been 
traced, is in the works of the humorist, John Raulin, 
who died in 1514. 

When despotism had done its worst in Rome, and 
the taste of the people had become as vitiated as 
its morals and manners, the grotesque and farcical 
performances of the mimes and histriones entirely 
superseded the more regular drama; and they seem to 
have maintained their sway in most countries that 
had been under Roman rule, throughout the dark and 
middle ages, being, however, modified by the changes 
which time and circumstances wrought in the character 
and manners of the different nations. Cassiodorus 
mentions them as existing in Italy in the sixth century; 
and Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth century, speaks 
of the theatrical performances of his day as being of 
very ancient origin, and calls the actors histriones. 

In France, we hear of masked performers, under the 
name of histriones, being forbidden by Charlemagne 
to prosecute their art, on account of the gross and 
obscene buffoonery with which they interspersed their 
performances. The same was the case in Germany ; 
and it seems to us that it is not improbable that the 
vagrants and mummers who played so prominent a 
part in England during the middle ages, may have 
had some traditional connection with the mimes and 
histriones of the Romans. 

In Italy, the distinct character of these masked 
plays, as compared with such other exhibitions as 
were gradually developed into the regular dramatic 
performances which have characterised a growing civil- 
isation in all European countries, can be most clearly 
traced; and there also they attained to a degree of 
perfection and importance which they acquired in no 
other country, except in pure imitation of the Italians. 
Although, after the revival of letters in Europe in the 
thirteenth century, attempts were made in Italy to 
revive the dramatic art also—these attempts being 
during the two subsequent centuries limited to the 
Latin language—they could exercise no influence on 
the taste of the people; and even when, in the seven- 
teenth century, a number of distjnguished dramatic 
authors arose, who wrote in the language of the people, 
their works nevertheless remained foreign to the latter, 
because they were performed by the members of 
learned bodies only, or amateurs belonging to the 
higher classes, and not by regular actors. The people 
were thus left to the pantomimic exhibitions of reli- 
gious subjects, which formed part of the church- 
festivals in early days, to the mysteries and moralities 
which grew out of these, and to the broad farce and 
buffoonery of the masked performers, who travelled 
from town to town, and who, instead of gradually 
fading out of sight in that as in other countries, 
as the light of science rose, on the contrary adapted 
themselves to every new exigency of succeeding cen- 
turies, and took a stronger hold than ever on the 
popular mind; more particularly because the dia- 
logue of the comedies being all extemporised, it was 
possible for the actors to adapt themselves completely 
to the public taste or caprice of the moment. From 
the middle of the sixteenth century, it became custom- 
ary to make each of the masks in these extemporised 
comedies the representative of some particular district 
or city of Italy, the dialect of which they spoke, and 
the peculiar characteristics of whose inhabitants they 
exhibited. Thus, Pantalone, for instance, became a 
Venetian merchant ; the Dotore, a Bolognese lawyer or 
physician ; Spaviento, a Neapolitan bully ; Pulchinello, 
an Apulian jester; Beltrame, a Milanese simpleton ; 
and Arlechino, a jocose and roguish serving-man 
from Bergamo, the natives of which city were noted 
for their roguery and trickery. As such nominally, 
Harlequin has maintained himself on the stage ever 
since, but his chameleon character continued to take all 
colours, and became, in the hands of eminent artists, 


the hands of inferior ones, it remained the vehicle of 
the grossest obscenities and most senseless tomfoolery. 
Readiness in extemporising was the touchstone of the 
independent genius of the actor ; for, whether he repre- 
sented a rogue or a simpleton, a ready-witted serving- 
man or an adventurous lover, conquering all obstacles, 
it was expected that the traditional buffooneries and 
acrobatic feats should not be omitted from the part; 
and the capability of going head-over-heels, and leap- 
ing through the air in the approved fashion, was as 
much prized in him as the finest power of wit and 
humour. During the seventeenth century, the period 
of the deepest decadence of the Italian theatre, the 
love of the buffooneries of the comedia dell’ arte, as 
these impromptu comedies were called, in contradis- 
tinction to the written pieces and learned performances 
| of the academies, &c., was so great, that even regular 
dramas were travestied to make them suit the masked 
| performers; for in their original form no one would 
listen to them, it being maintained that nothing was 
more tedious than scenes containing nothing but 
words. 

The French have never evinced so great a love of 
the burlesque as the Italians; yet from the middle 
of the seventeenth until the end of the eighteenth 
century, the comedia dell’ arte, with its masked person- 
ages, was also much in favour in Paris, its success 
being, however, in a great measure owing to the wit 
and talent of successive actors who played the part of 
Harlequin, and who introduced a greater degree of 
refinement and grace into the traditional /azzi, to 
suit the more delicate taste of a French audience. A 
curious anecdote is told of the power of persuasion 
exercised by Domenico, one of these actors, by the 
mere comicality of his postures and grimaces. Being 
anxious to obtain from the poet Santeuil, who was 
known for his obstinacy and caprice, a Latin verse to 
be placed below the bust of Harlequin represented on 
the drop-scene of the Italian theatre in Paris, of which 
he was the manager as well as the chief ornament, he 
had recourse to the following method to achieve his 
object :—Repairing to M. de Santeuil’s house, he pre- 
sented himself unannounced before the poet in his 
harlequin costume and mask, and commenced at once 
a series of comic antics, running from one corner of 
the room to another, and making faces at his host. At 


astonishment; after a while, he began to be amused; 


strange gestures of his guest. 


and the poet embraced each other under loud laughter, 
and the latter sat down and wrote the well-known 
line—Castigat ridendo mores. In 1780, the Italian 
masks were forbidden in France, and have never, we 
believe, appeared there since in any of the leading 
theatres. 

In Germany, as in France, the masked comedies of 
the Italians were introduced in the seventeenth century 
by Italian companies, and were so much en vogue at 
the different courts and in the large cities, that the 
directress of one of the best German theatrical troops 
of the time determined to avail herself of the comic 
art of the foreigners to enrich her treasury, and in 
consequence induced Bastrari, the favourite harlequin 
of the day, to join her troop. The speculation proved 
entirely successful; and the Italian motley, to whom 
was soon joined the other Italian masks, reigned 
supreme in the place of the old legitimate German 
Hans Wurst for upwards of forty years. After the 

lapse of this period, he was dethroned by a woman and 
| a pedant, as he had been enthroned by a woman and 


lawit. This was the period of Gottsched’s endeavours 
| to develop the German language and literature. In 


the flower and crown of the Italian theatre; while in 


first M. de Santeuil looked at the exhibition with | 


and finally, he was seized by so irresistible a desire to | 
enter into the fun, that he commenced imitating the | 
After this had gone on | 
for some time, Domenico threw off his mask, the actor | 
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conjunction with a Madame Neuber, the directress of a 
troop of German players, and who was animated by a 
sincere love of the art theatrical, and an earnest desire 
to see it purified and elevated, Gottsched determined 
to abolish the extemporised performances which pre- 
vailed in Germany, as elsewhere, at that time; and 
Harlequin being correctly estimated as the centre and 
vital nerve of these performances, his expulsion from 
the German stage was decreed. Accordingly, in the 
month of October 1737, in a booth in a public garden 
in Leipsic, where Madame Neuber’s troop was then 
exhibiting, a prologue written by herself was per- 
formed, in which Harlequin, having been called before 
a court to answer for his many theatrical delinquencies, 
among which gross buffoonery and indelicate jokes 
were most prominent, was formally condemned to 
be burnt; and the sentence was executed on a mani- 
kin, dressed in his costume. Since then our hero 
has never recovered his former sway in Germany, for 
he is eschewed by the great and the wealthy; but as 
popular entertainments, the Italian masks and panto- 
mimes are still relished there; and the same is the 
case in the Scandinavian countries, where Pantaloon, 
and Harlequin, and the clown belong to the regular 
personages of the popular suburban theatres, although 
are never allowed to appear in the more refined 
temples of Thatia. 
To England the Italian masks seem to have come 


| later than to France or Germany, their first natural- 


isation having taken place at the commencement of 


| the eighteenth century; there, however, as well as 
| everywhere else, the star of Harlequin reached its 


culminating-point towards the close of that century, 
and has been declining ever since. 


GUINEA-MEN. 


| Orren has it been said—and true is the saying—that 


‘one half of the world does net know how the other 
half lives.’ The remark may be extended over a far 
wider range of society than that to which at first sight 
it appears applicable. As generally intended, it com- 
prises only those waifs and strays of humanity whose 
position is most anomalous, and subsistence most 
uncertain. It comprises those wretches who, upon 
some 364 days in the year, rise in the morning without 
knowing how or where they may break their fast; 
and see the sun set without knowing how or where 
they shall spend the night. These unrecognised mem- 
bers of our social body—these Bashi-Bazouks of 
society—pass their existence in a manner, and obtain 
a subsistence by means which ‘ respectable’ people can 
hardly understand, even when explained and depicted 
with minutest fidelity by our literary daguerreotypists. 
Their modes of life and resources of livelihood are 
altogether subterranean. When successful, the mem- 
bers of this class may repose during the night in the 
common lodging-house, whose hospitalities are pur- 
chased at the rate of 2d. or 4d. per noctem, according 
to the magnificence of its decorations; and fare 
sumptuously upon savoury viands purchased with 
the shilling, of which, if you inquire how it came into 
his possession, the only possible reply must be that he 
picked it up ‘promiscuously.’ In unlucky times, the 
night is passed under a dry arch, and the day’s hunger 
appeased—if at all—by an eleemosynary crust. 

But at present we have no intention to write a 
history of the ‘wild tribes of civilisation :’ our imme- 
diate subject relates to a far more exalted class in the 
social scale—to men who live in respectable districts 
—who pay rates and taxes, and have a vote for the 
borough—whose credit is good with the butchers and 


current in ‘City circles.” Of these there are many, of 
various classes and pretensions. -‘My dear Alfred,’ 
says the knowing Captain in one of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s sparkling comedies, ‘I am now forty-five— 
I had run through my whole fortune at twenty-five— 
I never inherited a sixpence since—I never spent less 
than four thousand a year—and I never told anybody 
how I did it” But the Captain enjoyed the entrée 
into exclusive clubs, was the recognised cicerone to 
rich greenhorns at their entrance into fashionable life, 
and was a prime hand at ecarte. How he contrived 
to ‘do it,’ could be a mystery only to the uninitiated. 
The class with whose fortunes we are more particularly 
concerned belong to the same genus, but cannot aspire 
to rival these members of the ‘highest flight.’ They 
cannot spend their four thousand a year, nor sport 
their cabs, nor hire opera-boxes and ballet-dancers by 
the season. Their arena is more limited, and their 
operations more innocuous; yet they still belong to 
that singular species of human beings, of whom it 
must be said that nobody knows how they live. In 
numbers, they are, on the other hand, far more exten- 
sive, especially in seasons of commercial activity. 
Their sphere of action is found almost exclusively in 
the city of London, where they are received with a 
kind of silent tolerance and negative respect, which 
might seem surprising to any one who did not know 
the important part they really play in the great system 
of metropolitan enterprise. The class we allude to is 
commonly known as that of the ‘ Guinea-men.’ 

The Guinea-man obtains his designation from the 
circumstance that, while his functions, his profession, 
and his duties, are of most various, and sometimes 
indescribable character, the remuneration for his 
services is almost invariably fixed at one guinea on 
each occasion. This is the only ‘fixed’ thing about 
him. Although he may subsist partially, if not wholly, 
on these guineas, they cannot be said to be earned by a 
profession, for the Guinea-man has often no profession ; 
nor by trade, for he has still more rarely a trade. He 
seldom embarks in mercantile pursuits, and on the 
whole, dislikes speculation, even though indirectly he 
lives by it. The Guinea-man, in short, is the dummy 
director of public companies, the ‘silent member’ at 
commercial boards, the item among the managing 
committee who takes no part in the management of 
the concern. His duties, as may be supposed, are not 
very laborious. He is commonly attached to several 
companies ; indeed, the Guinea-man, in order to obtain 
a respectable income, must have a rather extensive 
connection in that line. In his note-book are entered 
the days and hours appointed for the meetings of his 
several ‘ boards.’ These are commonly held by each 
company once a week; or at longest, every fortnight. 
Punctuality is the soul of the Guinea-man. True to the 
minute, he enters the board-room, where, of course, 
business has not yet begun. He signs his name in the 
*attendance-book,’ which is all he can be said actually 
to ‘do’ in exchange for his guinea ; passes some small 
joke to the secretary; and may occasionally venture 
to pry so far into the mysteries of the company he 
‘directs,’ as to inquire how they are getting on, and 
whether there is anything new. He then subsides 
quietly into his own chair at the long green baize table, 
behind his own inkstand, blotting-case, and quire of 
foolscap for notes ; listens silently while the secretary 
reads over the ‘minutes’ of proceedings at the last 
meeting, and brings forward successively the ‘agenda’ 
for the present one, and duly holds up his hand 
when the chairman puts any resolution to the vote. 
This ceremony over, the Guinea-man departs in peace. 
In very genteel companies, he finds, on withdrawing, 
that his guinea, neatly wrapped in tissue-paper, has 
somehow been smuggled into his hat. In such circum- 
stances he takes up the packet carelessly, as something 
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—having of course no idea of what it contains—and | when any temptation can be offered to the ‘ knowing 
walks out with the air of a man who had performed | ones’ to rig the market. It is not his game to play for 
an important service ‘free, gratis, and for nothing.’ | a great stake. He never wants to throw the trading 
Ordinarily, however, he takes the money as he passes | dice with L.30,000 or the Bench depending on the 
through the outer office, from the clerk at the counter, | hazard. He prefers quiet and steady-going concerns, 
who pays him out of the till, without any disguise | where there is little risk, and where the profits are 
about the matter. safe, even if small. Well is he contented if he can 

To explain the origin of the class of Guinea-men, | earn his guinea regularly, with the chance possibly 
we must trace the working of the ‘ association principle.’ | of gaining an odd fifty pound-note occasionally by way 
Association, as we are told nearly every day in leading | of bonus upon the issue of preference-shares. Fortu- 
articles, is the great fact of the age. It has given | nately for him, such companies are numerous; their 
extension to commerce, impulse to enterprise, profit to | names appear thickly in the Commercial Directory, 
small capitals, and cultivation to many fields of produc- | though quite unknown upon ’Change, and their shares 
tiveness, which must otherwise have remained barren. | bear a steady value among a small circle of friends, 
These, and many more, are the virtues incessantly, | although—or perhaps because—they are never quoted 
and not unjustly, ascribed to the association principle. | in the stock-list. What is of more importance, their 
But in developing this principle, a very cumbrous and | affairs flourish; the profits paying a handsome and 
complicated organisation is rendered necessary, partly | regular dividend, besides affording his modest fees to 
by the provisions of the law, and partly by the | the Guinea-man. 


exigencies of commercial caprice—we can call it by no| Periods of great speculative activity are eminently | 
other word. Without a long list of directors, no com- | perplexing to the Guinea-man. The bubbles from which | 


pany can command public credit or capital; yet the | the common mass of adventurers derive such enormous 
business of even the largest undertakings can always | plunder are a nuisance to him, and too often his ruin. 
be better managed by a few than by many, and not | During the railway mania of 1845, for example, the 
seldom better by one than by a few. The matter, so far | class of Guinea-men sustained disasters from which 
as regards the companies, is most commonly settled by | it was long ere they recovered; so many new railway 
a compromise. For exterior considerations, it is found | companies were started, and invited his co-operation, 


LJ 


expedient that the ostensible number of directors should | among which it was absolutely impossible to distin- | 
be large; the internal and absolute direction must, on | guish the sound from the unsound, the bad from the | 
the other hand, be confided but to one or two. To) good. The Guinea-men fell victims by hundreds to | 


meet this difficulty, the Guinea-man has been invented. | these solicitations. When the collapse came, and 
He swells out the list of directorate to respectable | writs fluttered down as thickly as snow-flakes upon 
dimensions, and he fills a seat with equal respectability | every one whose name had figured upon a railway 
at the board, but never hampers the operations of the | board of directors, the members of the class suffered 
real managers. Content with his position and his | quite as severely, though far more innocently, than 


guinea, he does not look beyond; he has learned the | many of their partners in misfortune. ‘The population l 


value of the old proverb, and will not spoil the | of Boulogne was actually doubled in the succeeding 


associated broth by endeavouring to meddle in its | autumn, and house-rents rose cent. per cent. through | 
cooking. | the multitude of refugee directors. But among the | 


The ranks of this class of course extend as the | covey of birds of higher flight and gayer plumage 
list of public companies becomes larger, and it is | than their own, there was a considerable colony of 
already tolerably capacious. Yet although figuring | Guinea-men, who gave an unwonted respectability to 
only as a sort of fifth wheel to the great association | that place of voluntary transportation for the debtors 
machine, the Guinea-man is harmless, if not very | and blacklegs of England. 
useful. There are hundreds of companies enjoying a, In personal appearance and domestic habits, the 
very sound prosperity, whose administration is entirely | Guinea-man is respectable and inoffensive. He must 
committed to an astute chairman or active secretary, maintain his credit and character, for these are his 
and half-a-dozen Guinea-men. In starting a new | stock in trade, and for the same reason he avoids every- 
company, again, the agencies of this class are highly | thing approaching to dash or eccentricity. Being 
beneficial. Say that some inventive genius or pushing | necessarily attached to the metropolis, he resides gene- 
man of business has hit upon some new branch of rally in some respectable, but not fashionable suburb 
enterprise, or novel development of an old one—has | —around the Regent’s Park, for instance, or at Notting 
got together a connection—has discovered a new | Hill. The Surrey side is rather objectionable. A 
machine, become owner of a valuable patent, or | private residence is indeed indispensable to his status 
obtained the hypothetical proprietorship of a mine, | as Guinea-man ; and if he can give his address at some 
and wants to form a company for the exploitation of | Park Villa or Laburnum Lodge, his value will rise 
the opportunities so afforded—how is he to set about | in the company market. He will also sacrifice much 
it? Such men rarely enjoy access to a circle of indi- | in the way of personal comfort for the sake of keeping 
viduals fit to become directors in the projected | a gig—not in the spirit of ostentation, but as an 
association. But if he can get introduced to a single | index of respectability. Almost always, moreover, he 
City firm, especially a legal firm, who are acquainted 
with a few good Guinea-men, his business is accom- | shape of children. The loose, fly-away habitudes of 
plished at once. Thus have innumerable railway com- | bachelorhood, would almost unfit him for the peculiar 
panies, assurance companies, mining companies, steam- | place in commercial society which he is required to 


navigation companies, and trading or manufacturing | fill. It will also be commonly found that he either | 
companies of all sorts and sizes been launched, often | has or has had some means of independent livelihood. | 


not unsuccessfully, upon their career of commercial | He must almost perforce have been ‘independent’ to 
enterprise. some degree before he could have been eligible for the 

We say nothing of the bubble-schemes, whose pro- | function of Guinea-man. The enjoyment of half-pay 
moters trade upon public gullibility, and which are | and a handle to his name in Her Majesty’s service is 


started with the view only of securing some illicit | an immense advantage. A captain ‘R.N.,’ or ‘R.M.,’ | 


profit upon the first issue of shares, and then disappear, | or ‘R.E.,’ if qualified in other respects, may almost 
leaving their shareholders in the lurch. The Guinea- | pick the market as a Guinea-man. 

man abhors such nefarious and evanescent projects. If| To a member of the general public, the very idea 
he can help it, he would not be associated with a| of a company conveys some grand and mysterious 
company whose shares afford scope for speculation, or | meaning. ‘The weekly board-meetings are especially 


is married, and has given hostages to fortune in the | 
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considered with a sort of awe—much as a Venetian 
citizen might be supposed to regard the colloquies 
of the Council of Ten. In these secret conclaves it 
is believed that vast projects are matured, enormous 
capital handled, and irrevocable resolutions taken. 
Some persons who have been introduced at one 
of these meetings on business—as when wishing to 
insure their lives, or to effect some delicate arrange- 
ment with their joint-stock bank—have brought 


away a life-long impression from the awful gravity | 


and solemnity of the spectacle. But the effect is 
due entirely to imagination. Any knowing City-man, 
on reading the names of the grave and reverend coun- 
cillors whose demeanour had been so impressive, would 
say at once that nine-tenths of them were Guinea-men. 
An acquaintance who happened to be initiated in the 
affairs of the company, might whisper the additional 
information that the bland chairman at the head of the 
table, or the secretary, who sat apart at a little desk, 
in reality ‘had the board in his pocket. Like many 
another mystery, the mechanism of the joint-stock 
company system ceases to be mysterious when looked 
at closely. 

The part played by the Guinea-man in that mechan- 
ism is a very slight one, although, from his position, 
somewhat conspicuous. According to certain harsh 
judgments, he must be designated a humbug; and no 
doubt he occupies an ostensible position, whose duties 
he does not and cannot fulfil. But we are not disposed 
to judge him harshly. His position is rather a matter 
of accident than choice; and if he does little, he is 
contented also with little pay. He does not pocket 
for years a large salary on account of work left con- 
stantly undone, and at the end expect to retire with 
a handsome pension and the order of C.B. On the 
whole, he is honestly intentioned. He never thinks of 
swindling himself, even under its modern and polite 
name of ‘speculating ;’ nor would he allow others to 
swindle. He could not, for example, quietly sit by at 


the board while the chairman and his more active | 


colleagues helped themselves wholesale to other people’s 
money. This, at anyrate, is something in his favour. 
As a director himself, the worst that can be said of 
him is, that he is a nonentity. Nor is it his fault. If 
he possessed the genius to plan a new company, or the 
energy to push and extend its operations over a wider 
range of enterprise, he might become a better director 
—or perhaps a worse—but he would then cease to be 
a Guinea-man. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


Tuts crisis has been postponed so often, that the | 
expectant world finds a little difficulty in getting up | 


the steam of interest and awe with which it is con- 
sidered proper to watch the event. And what is worse, 
it has been so long in coming, that one really forgets 
what it is all about. We know of course that the north- 
ern and southern states of the Union are at desperate 
feud with each other about slavery; that the one has 
already knocked the other on the head with a cudgel 
in open Congress; and that the outlying posts of 
both are tearing one another like fiends in the new 
territory of Kansas. But this does not explain the 
crisis—it only makes it unintelligible ; since we know 
likewise that the northern states count at least eighteen 
million souls, while the southern muster only two 
or three hundred thousand slaveholders, and these 
fettered in the dread of their own three million slaves, 
and sleeping on that dread as on three million barrels 
of gunpowder. Where is the difficulty, asks the inno- 
cent reader, in a case like this? What is this mighty 
crisis everybody is talking about? and above all things, 
what do you mean by the ‘ American Anomaly ?’ 

In the last number of the Edinburgh Review there is a 
very complete account of these questions—only leaving 


out the answer. The author accomplishes his purpose 
of disentangling the true issues of American politics 
from the net-work of party confusion, and places the 
reader in a condition to understand the steps by which 
the actual crisis has been reached ; but notwithstanding 
the clearness of the narrative, everything passes on 
like a dream, because there are no sufficient motives 
assigned to render actions intelligible, and when the 
crisis looms at length into view, the reader does not 
know what to make of it. In the earlier years of the 
Union, although slavery was certainly regarded by the 
northern states with suspicion, as something diametric- 
ally opposed to the spirit of the Confederacy, and 
although various efforts were made to protect by 
legislative enactments the future of the states from 
this ominous anomaly, still it excited no extraordinary 
feeling on either side. Many of the southern planters 
themselves were opposed to it on principle, and so long 
as the production of cotton did not greatly exceed a 
million pounds a year, the occasional vaticinations of 
politicians were listened to without much excitement. 
The pro-slavery men, however, were politically the 
patriots of the day: they were democrats standing up 
for the rights of the people, for the independence of 


the individual states, while the leading men of the - 


north, under the name of Federalists, advocated a 
central and controlling government. The latter found 
themselves in a minority both in the north and south ; 
and after the administration of President John Adams, 
the Democrats came into power. 

By this time, says the reviewer, ‘a new vitality had 
been given to slavery. The invention of the cotton- 
gin, and the rise of our own cotton manufacture, had 
stimulated the southern states of America to a new 
agricultural industry, and caused a sudden rise in the 
value of slave property. In 1789, less than a million 
pounds of cotton were raised in America; in 1801, 
nearly fifty million pounds were exported thence. 
South Carolina and Georgia found their slave property 
redeemed from deterioration, and converted into an 
element of new and unexpected wealth; Virginia and 
North Carolina foresaw an almost unlimited demand 
for their negroes ; and the eyes of all who held slaves, 
or raised them throughout the south, were turned to 
the magnificent cotton lands of the Alabama, the 
Tennessee, and the Mississippi, as to a region of 
unbounded promise.’ 

At the very moment the principle of slavery panted 
for expansion, a new and glorious field was opened out 
for it. ‘The Great Revolution in France had occurred, 
and the splendid provinces of the Mississippi were in 
the hands of the First Consul, who, surrounded in 
Europe by his necessities and his ambitions, knew not 
what to do with a territory in the wilds of America. 
The slave country of Louisiana, therefore, was ceded 
to the States; the acquisition was hailed with delight 
by the Democrats both of the north and south; and 
from that moment ‘the anti-slavery republic of 
Washington, Adams, and Hamilton,’ was turned into 
‘a republic of freemen governed by slaveholders.’ 
From this period till 1852, there was an interval 
of general prosperity; during which the demo- 
cratic party were the rulers of the nation. Out of 
sixteen presidents of the United States, eleven have 
been slaveholders, and three more went into office the 
understood representatives of the southern policy. 
Out of 28 judges of the Suprenie Court, the south had 
17; out of 19 attorneys-general, 14; out of 77 pre- 
sidents of the senate, 61; out of 33 speakers of 
the house, 21; and out of 134 foreign ministers, 80. 
In the meantime, the actual number of slaveholders in 
1852 is taken by the Edinburgh reviewer at only 
100,000, and by others at 300,000 to 350,000 at most! 
Votes, however, it must be remarked, are not counted 
by persons in this curious federation: the masters 
vote for three-fifths of their slaves; and thus, of the 
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three million and odd slaves of the Union, two million 
are actually reckoned by the Constitution as human 
beings, although in the condition of lunatics or other 
incapables, represented by their keeper. Without this 
forced intervention of the slaves against themselves, 
the northern states could put an end to slavery by a 
single vote. As for the white population of the 
south, not slaveholders, they are popularly termed the 
‘poor white trash,’ and are formidable only by their 
ignorance. 

Settlers continued to pour into the Mississippi 
territory ; and by and by the Missouri portion was 
ambitious of being received as a state. But the 
northern statesmen had begun to see the drift that 
things were taking; and the opposition to the 
admission of the new slave state was so vehement, 
that it was at length found necessary to—‘ split the 
difference!’ Missouri was admitted, but the rest of 
the territory ceded by France was secured to free 
institutions! The Missouri Compromise, which is its 
name in history, satisfied the northern states, and 
was looked upon as a final limitation of slavery. 

The annexation of Texas was the next event 
important enough to be mentioned in a brief abstract 


* like this; and the opposition of the free states became 


almost frantic for a time; till they succumbed as 
usual, and at the results of the successful Mexican war 
which followed, the lower classes clapped their hands 
with the brute instinct of triumph and conquest. But 
in the conquered territory, slavery no longer existed, 
it having been abrogated by Mexico; and a simultaneous 
claimant for the honours of the Union, California, had 
resolved itself into a free state. This excited the wrath 
of the south, and the Crisis appeared to have arrived 
in earnest—when the north again succumbed! A part 
of the Compromise hit upon this time was the famous 
Fugitive Slave Law, which, useless in itself, appears 
to have been merely an experiment tried by the south 
as to how much the north could bear in the way of 
smiling insolence and aristocratic scorn. 

In January 1854 a motion was made in Congress 
for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, with the 
view of admitting states with or without slavery, just 
as their own constitutions might prescribe. The object 
of the bill was nominally the organisation of the north- 
eastern territory of Nebraska: and it passed. The 
indignation and amazement of the north were as usual 
extreme; but the settlers who flocked into the new 
territory, Kansas, were still more surprised when they 
found themselves met at the ballot-boxes, where they 


assembled to exercise their rights as freemen, by | 


bowie-knives and revolvers from Missouri, which had 


crossed the frontier to ‘secure Kansas to slavery.’ The | 


government of the Union, as our readers know, took the 
side of the intruders; the northern states at last, shamed 
out of their incomprehensible supineness, have poured 
men and money into the far west to fight the battle 
of freedom; and in the always gallant south, ‘the 
ministers of religion have dismissed their regiments 
with patriarchal benedictions ; and these bear on their 
banners the legend “God and Slavery,” embroidered 
by the fair hands of southern maids and matrons.’ 
These movements, which are now going on, are pro- 
nounced to be big with the long-looked-for Crisis. We 
doubt the fact. The northern statesmen in Congress 
have already shewn unmistakable symptoms of their 
usual vacillation; and, judging from antecedents, the 
nation, we expect, will by and by be too busy electing 
a new president, to care much about the Kansas ques- 
tion. It seems to us that speculators on these grave 
points are too much accustomed to take things as they 
appear on the surface, without looking at the under- 
currents that give its real force to the stream. In this 
way, the narratives we have given from our contem- 
poraries represent the eighteen millions of American 
freemen, instead of the strong-headed and resolute- 


a 


hearted men they are, as idiots or poltroons; for the 
power before which they have habitually succumbed 
is too contemptible to intimidate the weakest state in 


E ‘ 

‘But if we are not to entertain the wild supposition 
that the northern states are pistolled, bowie-knifed, 
cudgelled, kicked, and horsewhipped into submission 
by those of the south, it may be worth while inquiring 
whether the sentiments of the masses of the two belli- 
gerent parties are so widely dissimilar on the subject 
of slavery as has been hitherto supposed. In the 
northern states, the coloured population are regarded 
as belonging to an inferior type of humanity; they are 
without the pale of human sympathy; and a broader 
distinction is drawn between the whites and them, 
than between the whites and the quadrupeds. Under 
such circumstances, is it unreasonable to conjecture 
that the anti-slavery sentiments of the north belong 
more to an abstract theory, which one upholds just so 
long as it is convenient, than to an earnest conviction 
for which we are ready to sacrifice wealth and life? 
If this conjecture is correct, it will account for passages 
| in recent American history which must otherwise 

remain wholly unintelligible. 
| Again, let us look at the position of mutual depend- 
| ence in which the south and the north are placed, and 
| inquire whether there is not a principle of cohesion 
| strong enough to account for reflecting men shrinking 
| from the Crisis as often as it presents itself. The rise 
| of slavery was simultaneous with the rise of manufac- 
| tures; and, in point of fact, the slaves of the south 

worked, under the lash of their masters, for the looms of 
the north. But these looms would have been powerless 
to withstand the competition of England, but for the 
| protection afforded to native industry by the slave- 
| owners; and hence the high aristocratical position 
taken up by the latter, as the patrons and protectors 
of their shopkeeping countrymen of the north. If we 
take these circumstances into consideration, and at 
the same time suppose, as we have ventured to do, 
that the mass of the northern opponents of slavery are 
| upheld by no great principle, no earnest conviction, we 
shall go some distance in accounting for the otherwise 
unintelligible submission of the more powerful states 
to the weaker. Let not our readers fancy that this 
great question lies on the surface ; or that the majority 
of fifty-four votes now possessed by the free states in 
the Electoral College will of necessity be disposed of 
according to moral principle. The result of the struggle 
is of almost as much importance to the rest of the 
world as to America; but, in our opinion, no result 
can be acceptable to thinking men which does not 
restore, even if only gradually, the preponderance of 
free counsels in the senate of the nation—a preponder- 
| ance contemplated by the constitution, and enjoyed 
during the vigorous youth of the Union. 


A TRADITION OF ROTHERHITHE. 


Ir was a still autumn evening, about fifty years since, 
and a strong ebb tide, which was just on the turn, had 
shrunk the waters of the Thames to their lowest estate, 
when the skipper of a vessel, arrived that day from a 
foreign port, and anchored opposite Rotherhithe, put 
off for the shore. Rotherhithe was then little more 
than a desolate collection of fields, enlivened by a few 
public-houses and labourers’ cottages; but dreary as 
it was, and more dreary still for the evening shades 
that were rapidly darkening over it, it was a link in 
the chain of old recollections that carried his heart 
home, and leaning forward on his seat, his eyes fixed 
on the darkening shore, to which it required but a few 
strokes of the sculls to carry him, the skipper indulged 
in the visions prompted by such feelings. Scarcely 
had the boat grazed upon the shingles, when he jumped 
from it, and only waiting to give hurried orders to the 
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rowers to await him there at eleven, he hastened up 


bed the shore, his eyes restlessly wandering round him 
fio in search of the realities of those shadows with which 
, memory had soothed his absence. 
ry The two rowers looked after their chief as he hastened 
ed, on; but suddenly they observed him stop; and think- 
owes ing that something was amiss, they ran after him. The 
Ti skipper had not fallen; he was stooping down, and as 
— they came nearer, they saw that he was endeavouring 
~~ to disengage his foot, though they could not at first 
- distinguish what had entangled it. 
‘Curse the chain!’ he cried rising, and shaking the 
_ foot violently in an effort to extricate it. It was one of 
_ the old-fashioned chains with long and large links, 
ie attached to a buoy, and left uncovered by the ebb tide, 
- | and into one of those links he had struck his foot with 
= | a violence that had sufficed to jam it tightly into a 
ng | space it could not otherwise have entered. The 
Juan || impetus had carried the link over the widest part of 
fe? the foot, which had thus become so tightly wedged 
7 | that he could not remove it. The eyes of one of the 
- | sailors danced with mirth, though there were no audible 
oa | demonstrations of it, as he thought how neatly the 
a || skipper was caught as in a trap. 
. d ‘Come, Bob, lend a hand,’ urged the other reproach- 
ms fully ; ‘now, sir, twist the foot carefully out, while we 
_ hold the chain.’ But it was more easily said than 
ng | done; the skipper did twist the foot, and that with a 
_ | force that ground the bone against the iron, but to no 
|| purpose. 
~ | ‘Let me try,’ suggested Bob. ‘Bill, you hold the 
jive chain. Now, sir, slow and steady ;’ and as he spoke, he 
|| endeavoured, first by a twist, and then by a wrench, to 
om | draw it out; but though he continued this operation 
> || till the skipper execrated his clumsiness, it was with no 
—_ better success. Bill rose to his feet with a sigh, and 
sae scratching his head, regarded the foot askance, while 
- | Bob, still on the ground, entreated permission to give it 
do ia) ‘just one more grand wrench ;’ and the captive, finding 
* | his own efforts availed nothing, consented to the trial. 
= | It was a grand wrench that Bob gave it; but it was 
_ without result, except in the cries and expletives 
on | | it drew from the sufferer. Bob also rose to his feet, 
his | quite puzzled what to do next, while the skipper again 
ty ie struggled fruitlessly in the iron toils. 
wf There were but few people about; but by this time 
, of |, some two or three had collected round the unfortunate 
fe skipper: they seemed to consider it a good joke; and 
= . | it was in a voice interrupted by laughter that one of 
ult | them advised that the boot should be cut away. ‘Ah! 
ar | that’s the legal way of doing it,’ assented another: ‘ the 
“of | foot is got into Chancery—of course it must strip to 
er- || [| get out again.’ The sufferer did not appreciate the joke ; 
ed | he did not indeed hear it; and Bob, who had by this 
; || time found the grave side of the case, checked the flow 
|| of merriment by remarking to the last speaker, that 
on || ‘it would better become a Christian and a waterman to 
| fetch a light than to look on a fellow-creature’s misfor- 
an | tunes like a land-lubber—only to laugh at’em.’ With- 
sal || out further notice of the reproach, the man obeyed the 
“ intimation, and running to the nearest public-house, 
~~ brought a lantern. He had found a moment to proclaim 
put | the curious case, and was accompanied on his return 
ose | by, not only ‘the company’ at the public-house, but as 
aw | many of its residents as could possibly be spared ; and 
as | the operation of cutting the boot away was performed 
Pw | by the skipper himself under the observation of twenty 
in | or thirty pair of eyes. ‘Now!’ was the general excla- 
oo mation when this was done, and the event of the subse- 
~~ quent trial was anxiously awaited. It was vain : the foot 
aay would not pass. The skipper himself struggled to drag 
zed it through till, with the pain and the exertion, the sweat 
ely poured from his forehead; and his lips quivered as he 
ped set them in the stern effort. It would not pass through 
the that prison-link ; and when the victim gave over the 
attempt, and stood up to wipe his forehead, and 


consider what further means to try, there was no laugh ; 
not even a smile rewarded the suggestion of a young 
girl, ‘that some one should cut the chain.’ ‘ Better 
get a chair for the gentleman,’ observed a woman with 
a baby in her arms; ‘he’s quite ready’ (she meant 
ready to faint), and the girl ran away to procure one; 
but before it was brought, Bill had been obliged to 
support him. He was seated, however ; and some one 
having brought a glass of brandy, he swallowed it 
eagerly, and was soon able to renew his struggle with 
his iron captor, but to no better purpose than before ; 
and again he intermitted his struggles, and looking 
round among the gradually increasing crowd, said: 
‘Will some of you go for a surgeon?’ ‘I will, sir,’ 
said Bill eagerly, and off he started at the top of his 
speed. Meanwhile the skipper leaned back in his 
chair, and the crowd silently looked on, or glanced at 
each other with wonder, perplexity, and pity. It was 
half an hour ere the messenger returned, accompanied 
by the first doctor he could find, as he said. It was a 
chemist, who in truth knew little of medicine, and less 
of surgery ; but he pressed and rubbed the foot, asking 
if that hurt it, and then shook his head in approbation 
of the assent so wisely, that the crowd looked on in 
wondering admiration and anticipation of what he 
might do next. 

‘I’d bleed it,’ observed a burly man from the front 
rank of observers. 

‘It is what I propose to do,’ observed the chemist 
gravely as the patient approved the suggestion ; ‘ but,’ 
he continued, feeling in his pocket, ‘I have not my 
lancets with me. Thank you,’ he went on in answer to 
Bill’s offer to fetch them, ‘I must go myself; my 
wife will not give up my surgical instruments to a 
stranger.’ 

Meantime, the rumour of his strange accident had 
spread far and wide through Rotherhithe, and persons 
of all classes crowded to the spot; some had brought 
lanterns with them, and one who had made a circuit 
by the river in order to approach, held up the blazing 
link he carried, which threw a strong light over the 
chief person in the scene. He was very pale, and his 
eyes wandered restlessly, but there was a slight smile 
on the lips. 

‘Bless me, what a time that doctor is!’ cried the 
woman with the baby. ‘Sal, you run and see if he’s 
coming,’ she continued, addressing the girl who had 
fetched the chair, and who instantly started off on 


‘the run; but it was more than a quarter of an hour 


before she returned with the chemist, who with due 
ceremony and importance took out from the formid- 
able array of surgical weapons one small lancet, and 
having made the necessary preparations, amid the 
breathless silence of the crowd, proceeded to bleed the 
foot. The doctor, having entertained some doubts as 
to the issue, was greatly relieved by finding that venous 
and not arterial blood followed the stroke of the lancet, 
and watching the bubbling blood complacently, thought 
not of stopping it till warned by a caution from the 
crowd not to bleed the man to death; but before the 
bleeding was stopped, the skipper insisted on trying 
once more to extricate the foot. Again and again he 
wrenched, struggled, twisted his foot, amidst the excla- 
mations, encouragement, and cheers of the rapidly 
increasing crowd. The bone was not reduced in size 
—it seemed rather enlarged—and his struggles only 
increased the irritation; till at length, with a sigh of 
exhaustion, the skipper leaned back in his chair and 
ceased to strive. 

‘If suggested the chemist—‘ if the foot were now left 
a short time in its present position, I have no doubt the 
irritation would subside, and the swelling abate.’ 

‘I'd foment it,’ said the woman with the baby. 

‘I was going to propose it,’ said the chemist shortly ; 
and twenty persons started for flannel and hot water, 
including the Sal before mentioned. 
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The tide had by this time risen to within half a yard 
of the chair! A murmur ran through the crowd, and 
at length reached the ears of the ‘skipper : ‘The river 
is fast rising; there is no time to lose. A new and 
horrible fear dawned upon his mind; he started up, 
and for one minute gazed silently over the dark and 
stealing waters, in which the blaze of the torch was 
reflected in a fiery column; the next, he turned away, 
his eyes glaring, and his face paler yet with horror 
than the bleeding had left it; and again he wrestled 
fiercely with his impassible foe—again he twisted, 
wrenched, and strained that fettered foot, till the 
hemorrhage, imperfectly stopped, was renewed; and 
it was only when the blood welled warmly over the 
writhing limb that, exhausted and breathless, he sunk 
back in his chair. 

Through the crowd ran, meantime, a booming sound, 
composed of subdued exclamations, and agitated ques- 
tions and proposals, to which no one replied. In the 
midst of this, the scene was suddenly darkened: the 
boy who held the torch leaped aside with a cry of 
‘The water! the water!’ and the next moment the 
rising waters dashed up to the chained foot. 

*God!’ cried the captive, franticly starting up, 
‘will no one help me? Send for a doctor—call for 
help. Sacred Heaven! will you coolly stand by, and 
see a man drowned by inches ?’ 

* Never fear, sir,’ said Bill soothingly, endeavouring 
to reseat him—‘ never fear, we'll manage it yet. See, 
here comes the flannel and the hot water. Come, 
come, sir; Father Thames is no harum-scarum young- 
| ster, that does not know his own mind—he’ll take his 
time, never you fear.’ 

* Ay, but his time must come,’ muttered the skipper 
shudderingly, yet half soothed. 

Already had they commenced the fomentation ; the 
woman with the baby had sent it home, and was busily 
superintending the operation ; and the sufferer glanced | 


uneasily from the foot to the gradually encroaching | 


waters. 

‘No use in fomentation now,’ said the chemist coolly, 
as the tide plashed on and covered the foot with the 
cold waters of the river. 


‘Never mind,’ cried the woman cheeringly; ‘we | 
Try, sir—try if it won’t pass | 


shall do very well yet. 
now.’ 

He did make one desperate effort, with a silence | 
as desperate; no, not one effort only, but \a series of | 
struggles, obstinately maintained, in defiance, almost 
in forgetfulness of bodily torture, in the horrible pro- 
bability that every moment strengthened ; he wrenched 
and strained till the body, not the spirit subdued, he 
staggered back into his seat. The girl Sal, whose office 
it had been to renew the hot water, her occupation 
being now gone, rose from her stooping position to her 
knees, making some observation in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. 

‘What! what does she say, Bob?’ he asked eagerly, 
| leaning forward in his seat. 
| A bit of good sense, sir!’ replied Bob with a gruff 
abruptness, that was designed to overcome a faltering 
of nerve and speech he thought scarcely manly: ‘better 
|| leave a limb here than a life.’ 
| ‘You are right, you are right!’ cried the skipper, 
his eyes lighting up wildly with a desperate hope: 
‘let a surgeon be sent for directly.’ 

‘This gemman can do it off-hand !’ cried Bill, rising 
smartly to his feet, and pointing to the chemist, who 
negatived the proposition with the observation that his 
practice did not lie in that direction, and Bill, with a 


contemptuous notice of the land-lubber, that could not | 
spike a gun as well as load it, went in search of a more | 


effective practitioner. 

Sal hastily proposed to go with him, observing that, 
if he was a ‘stranger, he would not know where to 
go, and Bill, in as few words accepting the offer, they | 


started on their errand. The crowd of lookers-on, 
that had gradually increased to a multitude, had been 


had already covered the ankle of the sufferer. There 
was a hum and a stir amongst them; but it was 
subdued. Two or three boys, in the excitement of the 
moment, and that of a sense of numbers, by which 
boys of a Jarger growth are often wrought upon, 
attempted to get up a ‘ Hooray,’ but were checked by 
a stern ‘Silence!’ Bob alone stood beside the skipper, 
cheering him with words of hearty encouragement, by 
which he endeavoured also to overbear his own fears, 
In the former service, his aid was little needed. ‘The 
desperate expedient on which he had determined had 
excited in the skipper’s mind hopes that were almost 
assurance ; and though he now looked anxiously into 
the gloom of the imperfectly lighted road that stretched 
before him for his coming liberator, and then glanced 
behind him at the dark waters, now covered with a 
heavy white mist—the former look was of hope, and 
the latter of defiance. There was an abrupt cheer 
from the crowd, checked almost in the moment of its 
utterance: it announced the approach of the surgeons 
—for there were two of them—accompanied by the 
messengers. They soon made their way to their pro- 
posed patient, but to approach him were compelled to 
enter a boat drawn up on the shingles for the purpose. 
The scene was imperfectly lighted by two or three 
lanterns, and only the outline of the sufferer’s form was 
| Visible as he rose at their approach. There was a call 
for lights, and in a few minutes several torches brought 
| an illumination more glaring than that of day. Bill 
insisting on the extremity of the case, had not delayed 
time by any further account of it to the medical men, 
than a few hurried words by the way might convey, 
and they were unprepared for the depth and horror of 
the danger now suddenly displayed to them. Its hope- 
lessness also was immediately apparent to them. The 
water had risen nearly to the knee, and, notwithstand- 
| ing a slight tinge of blood, the swelled and lacerated 
foot was visible ‘through it, fixed in its iron trap. 
| ‘Thank God you are come, gentlemen,’ said the 
sufferer ; ‘there is no time to lose. Time and tide 
wait for no man, as you may see ;” he laughed hysteric- 
ally, and reseated himself. ‘Now, gentlemen,’ he 
repeated, ‘I am ready, and shall be happy to give 
| old Father Thames leg-bail.’ 

His mirth, forced and discordant, jarred painfully 
| Upon the very heart-strings of the surgeons; they 
looked at each other, and at length one of them 
observed, that, not being informed of the state of the 
case, they had not brought their instruments with 
them. 

‘What!’ cried the skipper shrilly, ‘ unprepared! 
Then why don’t you send for them? Why do you 
stand gaping at each other! In the name of Almighty 


| 


| in the plashing waters. 

| ‘It is to no purpose; we can do nothing for you,’ 
said one of the surgeons. There was a strange contrast 
between the hopeless tenor of this declaration, and the 
calm hopeful tone that was habitual to the speaker’s 
professional manner. 

‘What!” repeated the skipper faintly ; 
understand me, gentlemen,’ he resumed, 
momentary pause. ‘I don’t want you to extricate the 
foot ; I want you to cut off the limb—you can do that.’ 

‘I am sorry to say that it is impossible,’ said the 
other surgeon ; ‘we cannot perform the operation under 
| the water.’ 

‘You cannot!’ repeated the skipper. ‘I tell you, 
you may—you must. Is a man’s life no better than 
a lighted paper, that you can see it crushed out so 
| coolly? Do you see those ? But I won't swear. I 

say, do you see those waters, gentlemen? Do you know 
that in another hour they would choke me as I stand ?’ 


‘you don’t 


— 


driven back several feet by the rising waters, which 


God, send, I say!’ and he stamped his free foot fiercely | 


after a || 
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| to understand. 


| by his own charitable hope, or by 


| only uttering the word ‘Time’ 
| which the other replied with a movement of disregard, 
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‘It is quite impossible,’ repeated the other surgeon. 
‘ But can you not remove the foot now—the cold would 


shrink it. Try again.’ 
‘ Ay, try, sir—try again,’ said Bill; ‘the last time 
pays for all.’ 


‘ Are you, too, coward enough to mock the helpless ? ?? 
said the skipper sternly; ‘have I not tried in vain? 
I sit here a murdered man,’ he went on, folding his 
arms; ‘and if I must die, as my soul lives, I will 
arraign those men at the bar of the Eternal Judge!’ 

These words, uttered in a raised voice, reached the 
ears of the crowd, and, indignant at what, in their 
ignorant zeal, they considered an unfeeling and reckless 


amongst them, mingled with angry exclamations, that 
were soon wrought up to a fierce excitement that 
threatened the lives of the surgeons ; and amid cries | 
of ‘Teach them better; Give ’em a taste of mud; 


stepped forward, the voluntary organ of the multitude. 
The surgeons quietly urged a few words in explana- 
tion, which Mr Dobbs would not hear, much less care 


‘No time to lose in talking,’ he interrupted; ‘send 
for your tools. There’s the doctor here,’ pointing to 
the chemist, ‘he’ll fetch ’em.’ 

A loud cry from the crowd seconded the recom- 


up and resumed his entreaties. | 
‘It would be to no purpose,’ said the surgeon whose 
manner has been particularised, addressing the sufferer. | 
‘I am sorry to say, we can be of no use to you.’ | 
The other surgeon, however, whether wrought upon 
the dangerous | 
excitement of the mob, suggested that it might be 
taken off at the knee, if the sufferer would consent 
to the amputation. 
‘Let me only carry away my life, gentlemen,’ said 
the skipper eagerly, ‘and mangle me as you please.’ 
The observation was answered by a stifled cheer | 
from the multitude; but Mr Desford, the first speaker, 
turned on his professional friend a reproachful glance, | 
in a low voice, to 


and gave instructions to the chemist to fetch the | 
necessary instruments. ‘The skipper continued to | 
stand ; he was now shivering violently from the intense | 
cold of the water in which he was immersed. Bob had | 


|| this time accompanied the chemist, in order to hasten 


| anxious multitude of both sexes. 
| had reached a feverish height, and every moment was 


him; and Bill having brought their boat up close to 
his captain, many others followed his example, and the 
shore, to the river’s very edge, was crowded with an 
Their excitement | 


augmenting it ; several females had been removed from 
the front ranks of the mob in violent hysterics, and | 
the deep murmur of the male voices was varied by | 
their occasional sobs; but they perceived Mr Desford | 
speaking to the sufferer, and there was a deep hush | 
of anxious listening. | 

‘It would be cruel to deceive you with hopes,’ he 
said: ‘if you cannot draw the foot out, no chance of | 
extrication now remains for you—save through the 
gates of death.’ 

The words were scarcely spoken, when there was a 
short cry, and one agonised sob from Bill’s boat. It 
was the girl Sal, who had crushed so close to the 
sufferer, that her cry, in the strange tension of his 
nerves, seemed to strike him like a blow. ‘He had 
been stunned, but not convinced, by the surgeon’s 
words ; and this aroused him. 

‘If not at the knee,’ he asked with a sinking voice, 
glancing at the waters, which had now nearly reached 
that joint, ‘couldn’t you take the limb off at the hip?’ 

‘Impossible!’ repeated the surgeon. ‘It is but cruel 


| said: 


The skipper heard that calmly spoken but decided 
doom. He looked to the other surgeon—a dumb and 
desperate appeal for the renewal of that hope almost 
dead within him. The surgeon tried to ‘smile an 
answer, but he turned away his head, and the wreath- 
ing lip seemed but a mockery on that face of horror. 
Well did the victim read it; he sank back in his 
chair, rather from the relaxation of the limbs, than 
any voluntary movement. The cries of ‘Shame!’ 
mingled with threats, that followed Mr Desford’s 
speech, were paralysed to silence by a cry scarcely 
human. It was from the skipper. He had scarcely 
touched the seat of the chair, when he bounded up 
again. Well might horror change his voice: the chair 
was afloat, and he had plashed into a bed of water. 

‘God bless you, captain!’ cried Bill, wiping his 
| eyes; ‘it is but death after all—why, you’ve been 
| alongside of him thousands of times.’ 

‘It is but death!’ repeated the sufferer hollowly ; 
‘ay, it is a word to you, but what is it to me?— 
chained down, with those black waters rising—rising ! 
My God, deliver me!’ 

A hand gently touched his arm; it was Sal, who, 
with a pale, earnest face, was gazing at him. 

‘It is not so very dreadful,’ she said. ‘ My little 
brother smiled, and said death did not hurt him. Don’t 
—don’t take on so; it is not so very dreadful.’ 

The sufferer’s countenance relaxed as he listened. 

‘Will you do the errand of a dying man?’ he asked 
gently. 

The flood of silent tears she wiped away was 
her answer; and stooping down, he whispered a few 
earnest words in her ear, then taking a memorandum- 
book from his pocket, he wrote in it rapidly for a few 


| minutes, and placing it in her hands, said solemnly : 


‘Remember, and farewell!’ 

‘I will, I will,’ replied the girl. 

He pressed her arm; then, turning to the surgeon, 
‘Will you be my executor? You will find here,’ 
he continued, understanding the surgeon’s expressive 


| silence, ‘a memorandum of my will, my address, and 


all particulars necessary; and now pray to God for 
me in this my struggle.’ 

‘Is there anything more I can do for you?’ asked 
the surgeon. 

‘ Ah,’ he continued shiveringly, ‘ how very cold it 
is! Brandy ! ! brandy! to thaw this ice at my heart! 
| Brandy, I say! 

‘And brandy you shall have, captain,’ said Bill 
energetically, ‘or may I live upon water;’ and he 


| strided along the boat in his hurried way to the shore 


to fetch it. He soon returned with a bottle and a 
glass, into which he poured some. 

‘There, that is sufficient,’ said the surgeon, checking 
| him. 

‘Fill up! fill up!’ was the skipper’s counter-order. 

‘Would you die drunk?’ said Mr Desford, expostu- 
| lating with him. 

‘ Ay, ay, captain, you shall have enough of it,’ cried 
Bill. ‘ He has a right to do as he pleases,’ he continued, 
| addressing the surgeon: ‘it is his own affair, I suppose.’ 

‘You would not dare to enter King George’s presence, 
if you were not sober,’ replied the surgeon: ‘ your 
captain is going to the King of kings, would you send 
him there drunk ?’ 

‘No, no; I don’t mean that,’ said Bill in a subdued 
tone; ‘but it’s hard to refuse it to a fellow-creature, 
when there ’s no other comfort left him.’ 

He was interrupted by a cry from the multitude on 
the shore, announcing the return of the messengers 
with the surgical instruments; but even the surgeon 
who had sent for them now shewed no thought of 
using them: the waters had risen several inches 
above the knee; but the multitude still retaining 
their belief in the possibility of amputation, the 
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their desperate excitement. Bill, who saw too clearly 
that all hope for his captain was gone, suggested 
that it was advisable that they should, in his own 
expressive phrase, ‘bolt’ by the way of the river— 
advice very rapidly taken. The skipper pressed the 
hand of Mr Desford when that gentleman grasped his, 
at his departure, but his eyes roved bewilderedly, and 
though he echoed the adieu, it was with mechani- 
cal indifference. The boat in which the surgeons were 
standing, was, by the aid of a bribe to the boatman, 
almost imperceptibly paddled out of the circle of 
jostling vessels, and they were soon in the gloomy 
security of the mid-stream. What need to proceed inch 
by inch in the description of the approach of that which 
the reader perceives to be inevitable. Gradually, but 
surely, those gloomy, those relentless waters stole on: 
they reached the waist—they covered the shoulders— 
they drew a cold and strangling circle round the throat 
—they bubbled from the lips, though the neck was 
strained in the effort to raise them above the blindly 
hastening flood. Who shall describe the horror of the 
multitude, that from the land and from the river 
looked on powerless, while the mighty waters, like an 
inevitable fate, swallowed up limb by limb a living 
being! At length there came one strong, one desperate 
ery from the sufferer—it was his last: the waters 
closed over his mouth—they rushed into his nostrils 
—there was a struggle, a deadly struggle beneath 
them for a few moments, and then stillness—the stillness 
of death ! 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


As usual, science, literature, and law have resumed 
their periodical activity with the arrival of November. 
Our learned societies have commenced their sessions, 
and shew by their earliest meetings, that astronomy, 
chemistry, mathematics, paleontology, and the like, 
are cherished and cultivated as much as ever. The 
return of Professor Piazzi Smyth, astronomer-royal for 
Scotland, from Teneriffe, whither he betook himself 
with instruments and apparatus last June, strengthens 
the conviction of astronomers that a well-conducted 
series of observations on the heavens in a southern 
climate would prove of essential importance, not only 
to their own particular science, but to physical science 
generally. The professor mounted his telescope high 
up on the peak above the clouds, and though dislodged 
too soon by unfavourable weather, had reason to be well 
satisfied with his results. ‘These include observations 
on temperature, in hygrometry, radiation ; and he finds 
that the moon does actually radiate heat, though very 
small in amount. As regards stars, he observed some 
which, though when seen at hand they appear but as 
one, resolve themselves into two distinct disks in the 
crisp, clear atmosphere of a tropical mountain. To 
those who know anything of astronomy, this test will be 
a sufficient evidence of what may be accomplished, and 
we think that but one opinion will now prevail as to 
the project for establishing a reflecting telescope on 
the scale of Lord Rosse’s in some lofty region of the 
tropics, as recommended to government by the Royal 
Society and the British Association. Mr Robert 
Stephenson very handsomely lent his yacht, Titania, 
for the expedition, and Professor Smyth mentions that 
much of his success is due to his having had so efficient 
a vessel at his disposal for nearly four months. 

The eclipse of the moon on the 13th of last month 
gave occasion for further experiments in photography. 
M. Porro, a savant of Paris, took a complete series 
of images of the moon, astronomical and physical, 
during the passage of the shadow: some were taken in 
the short space of twenty seconds.—The Royal Society 
have purchased forty impressions of Father Secchi’s 


beautiful photograph of the lunar mountain Copernicus, 
which we mentioned last spring, and intend to dis- 
tribute them among astronomers and physicists, in 
furtherance of the endeavours for helping us to a 
knowledge of the physical constitution of our satellite, 
Father Secchi, favoured by the atmosphere of Rome, 
thinks he may pronounce the nature of such lunar 
regions as he has explored (at a distance), to be similar 
to that of volcanic regions on the earth. Imperfect as 
these first attempts necessarily are, there is in them 
material for advancing science. Photometry has taught 
us that the sun is hottest and brightest in the centre, 
and will teach us whether it is the same with respect 
to the moon. One half of the question is already 
answered by Professor Smyth. The thermomultiplier 
will tell the tale. By measuring the light of each 
phase, and employing photography, data will be 
obtained for comparison with other planets, and for the 


detection of a lunar atmosphere, should there be one. || 


To some readers, these may seem insignificant details ; 
but when we remember the inestimable advantages 
conferred on astronomical science by electrotelegraphy, 


we need not apologise for noticing the service likely | 


to be rendered by photography. 

Yet a few brief particulars from the learned father 
remain to be mentioned: he is continuing his 
researches to determine the rotation of the third 
satellite of Jupiter ; the spots upon it are very visible, 
but it is not easy to get two observations by which to 
ascertain the rate of motion in any one evening. He 
reports a difference in the features of Jupiter from last 
year. The lowest apparent inferior belt ‘is a perfect 
assemblage of clouds, and below this is a very fine line 
of a yellow colour, which appears like a microscopic 
thread stretched across the planet.’ 

From the Mediterranean we hear of another earth- 
quake which took place on the 12th October. It was 
felt all along the southern coast, in Palestine, in Malta, 
and the Ionian-Islands, and did much damage. On 
board ships at sea, the concussion was so strong as to 
be compared to striking a rock. M. Piobert, in a com- 
munication to the Académie, attributes earthquakes 
not to internal force, or expansion or contraction of the 
earth’s crust, but to the external action of other planets. 
—News from India tell that Colonel Waugh, surveyor- 


general, has discovered that Kanchinjinga is not the | 


highest of the Himalayas, but that the supremacy 
belongs to a peak a hundred miles distant between it 
and Katmandu, the height being not less than 29,002 
feet above the sea. He names it Mount Everest, in 
honour of the colonel his predecessor in the great work 
of triangulation.—Tremendous floods have occurred 
along the valleys of the Indus and Ganges; fears were 
entertained lest Calcutta should be inundated. It 
remains to be seen whether these disasters are in any 
way connected with the destruction of forests. Proofs 
in the affirmative are said to be forthcoming from 
places in Bengal and Scinde, and from Ceylon. One 
consequence will be a serious diminution of the rice- 
crop, and that this is no unimportant matter may be 
inferred from the almost incredible increase in the 
demand for rice. ‘The export from India of this com- 
modity in the twelve months 1853-4, was 162,255 tons; 
in 1854-5; 195,298 tons; and in 1855-6, 340,232 tons: 
the demand being chiefly for the continent. 

Under these circumstances, we read with the more 
interest the following communication from the Times’ 
correspondent at Alexandria. ‘There is, he says, ‘an 
interesting experiment at present under trial in the 
cultivation of rice. M. Lattis, a Venetian, has under- 
taken to produce two crops of rice in the year instead 
of one. The viceroy has placed a certain quantity of 
land and a sufficient number of labourers at his com- 
mand. Lord Canning, having heard of the experiment 
on his passage through Egypt to India, and perceiving 
the enormous advantages that might be derived from 
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it in our Indian possessions, if successful, requested our 
consul here to watch the result. M. Lattis brought 
his first crop to maturity in July last, and I understand 
he has been equally successful with his second.’ The 
British consul at Alexandria is to send a report of the 
experiment to our colonial minister—-We may add 
here, that there is a remarkable increase in the demand 
for silk from China. At the last accounts, 38,000 bales 
had been shipped, when in the former year the number 
was but 12,000; and we hear that there is no limit to 
the quantity which can be had. 

The 4000 miles of telegraph in India are to be 
extended to 7000; and who knows whether we shall 
not, erelong, be flashing messages to our resident at 
Herat?—M. Pétrina has been making a series of 
delicate researches on the phenomena of two electric 
currents flashed simultaneously from opposite ends of 
the same wire; and he concludes that it is only the 
difference between the two that passes; for should 
they be precisely of the same strength, they neu- 
tralise each other, and disappear.—M. Dufour has 
shewn, by experiment, to the Academy of Lausanne, 
that copper wires become brittle, and iron wires tough, 
by the passage of electric currents.—A new electric 
machine has been contrived, which may be used in an 
atmosphere unfavourable for glass. It consists of an 
endless band of paper, placed on two rollers covered 
with silk: rotated rapidly, the band gives off sparks, 
and will charge a jar.—The electric interrupter, which 
we mentioned as having been introduced on the rail- 
way between Paris and Versailles, is now in working 
condition ; and it signals the passage of trains to both 
extremities of the line with the utmost regularity. 
—Two inventors of Lyon have so far improved the 
electric light as to make it burn with steady brilliance 
for twelve hours. They have an ingenious contrivance 
by which the charcoal points are made to remain 
always at the same distance apart.—An ‘ Induction 
Coil Machine,’ the invention of Mr Hearder of Ply- 
mouth, exhibited at the recent annual meeting of the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, is much talked of 
and approved by electricians. It is more powerful 
than Ruhmkorff’s, and with one-half less of wire. 

We noticed, some time ago, the application of 
thermo-electric currents to dentistry : Mr Middeldorp 
of Breslau now shews how they may be employed in 
surgery. With wires and blades of platina of various 
dimensions, brought to a white electric heat, he under- 
takes many operations commonly performed with 
cutting instruments. The heating agent is a Grove’s 
battery ; and properly employed in an operation, there 
is no hemorrhage of the small vessels; the action is 
energetic and limited, can be sustained or cut off at 
pleasure, and applied through narrow passages, and to 
depths never attempted in ordinary cauterisation. Mr 
Middeldorp says: ‘This intelligent fire—let me be 
pardoned the expression—admits of cutting, splitting, 
of cutting away, of cauterisation on a single point or in 
rays, or over large surfaces, of stopping hemorrhage, of 
provoking inflammation of certain tissues, of coagula- 
tion of the blood, of suppuration, and the development 
of proper granulations. In short, being introduced cold, 
the galvano-caustic instruments inspire no fear in the 
patient ; but once in place, a touch of the finger suffices 
to raise them to a glowing heat,’ and the wished-for 
effect is speedily produced. Of four hundred operations 
performed by Mr Middeldorp with the ‘ intelligent 
fire,’ not one has been followed by ill results. 

Dr Remak is effecting cures in the hoSpitals at 
Paris by continuous electric currents which he pre- 
fers to currents of induction.—M. Collomb, a young 
physiologist, is using a new kind of stethoscope— 
dynamoscope, as he calls it, with which he hears and 
distinguishes the natural or healthy humming sound in 
the body apart from the sound produced by obstruc- 
tions or other disturbing causes. He finds the ‘ puerile 


hum’ to be a very different thing from the ‘senile 
hum ;’ the ‘feminine hum’ from the ‘masculine hum ;’ 
and so forth. And there is, as he thinks, a certain 
hum in the finger-ends, the cessation of which is an 
absolute sign of death—hence in doubtful cases the 
dynamoscope may be used to decide the question.— 
Claude Bernard, whose name must by this time be 
familiar to our readers, believes he has established the 
fact, that the blood is chilled and not warmed in its 
passage through the lungs, 

The Society of Arts have published their list of 
subjects for prizes; and what a list it is—216 items! 
Among so many, we may well think that whatever of 
ingenuity is extant in the kingdom will have a fair 
chance of publicity and success. We can but glance 
at the numerous subjects in which specimens, improve- 
ments, new and more economical applications, &c., are 
desired. There are drainage and sewage, useful arts of 
all kinds, chemistry, vehicles, machinery, paper, paper- 
hangings, how to preserve fresh meats, and new escu- 
lents. And wood for engravers is asked for, of which 
the largest blocks shall consist but of one piece; new 
kinds of oils, paints, and varnishes are wanted, as also 
substitutes for that useful thistle, the teasel; and if 
any one has any real improvements to shew in ship- 
building or navigation, now is the time.—That the 
Society are still attracting colonial societies into their 
‘Union,’ is worth notice. Among the last taken in, 
we observe the Royal Agricultural Society of British 
Guiana, the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, the 
Horticultural Improvement Society of New South 
Wales, and the Mechanics’ Institute of Hobarton. To 
make real knowledge the subject of friendly intercom- 
munication at home and abroad, is a right work. May 
we not hope that many an irresolute purpose, many a 
slumbering idea, many an aspiration for what is best, 
will thereby be roused and shaped to a practical end. 

As regards articles of food, the Société d’Acclimation 
might put in a claim for a prize—that is, if prizes be 
the sort of reward they want. A new esculent has 
been recently reported to the Society by a French 
traveller in Guatimala. And on the subject of paper, 
it is shewn that the great want is a cheap material for 
coarse and common papers—writing-paper is cheap 
enough. Many substitutes have been proposed within 
the past two years; but they are all too dear. The 
only one that holds its ground is straw, and we hear 
that from sixteen to twenty tons of straw-paper are 
made every week—a mere trifle with so vast a 
demand. The great cane-brakes in the southern states 
of America are said to offer an inexhaustible supply of 
the raw material of paper; and jute, an East Indian 
grass, the fibre of which is so fine, that in some places 
it is used to adulterate silk, will make capital paper, 
and is equally available. The chief use made of it at 
present is as ‘ bagging’ for cotton bales.—The Society 
for the Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge announce their 
intention to make another attempt for the abolition of 
the paper-duty: we wish them success, and would recom- 
mend them to keep the facts above mentioned in mind, 
and to remember also, that a petty tax on knowledge, 
producing no more than about L.8000 a year, is levied 
on foreign books imported into England. It causes so 
many difficulties and vexations in the interchange of 
books as presents among men of science and learning, 
that, were there no other reason, it should be forthwith 
repealed. 

Education classes connected with the Society of 
Arts are now opened at the Polytechnic Institution. 
Representations having been made to the Society that 
many candidates for examination cannot afford the 
expense of a journey to London, they announce that, 
for the convenience of dwellers in the north, examina- 
tions for 1857 will be held at Huddersfield. The 
Society, moreover, have done something in behalf of 
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